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Current Events in Retailing 


Since our last issue in A pril 1941, the acceleration of the defense program 


has had many and profound repercussions on the retail business. 


Some of 


the major developments should be reviewed this fall as the third and perhaps 
decisive year of the war roars ahead. 


SALES 


Total retail trade of the United States 
is about sixteen per cent ahead of 1940, 
indicating a total volume of over fifty 
billion dollars for the entire year of 1941. 
The biggest increases are in the sales of 
motor vehicles, jewelry, lumber and 
building materials, and furniture and 
household goods. Foods, as would be 
expected, have shown one of the smallest 
per cents of increase. In the general 
merchandise field, the biggest increases 
are in home furnishings, particularly 
major household appliances. Domestics 
have also exhibited an exceptionally 
large increase. In the case of clothing, 
men’s clothing had registered somewhat 
larger gains than women’s clothing, due 
to the need to outfit the male members 
of the family who are finding jobs most 
readily. But this situation is being re- 
versed with women’s coats and suits 
showing the more active performance. 
Men’s needs have been met and the 
price increases in men’s wear are likely 
to be more of a deterrent than those in 
women’s wear where appearance rather 
than quality factors dominate. 
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INCOME 


In spite of the rapid rise in sales, it 
would seem that as yet there has not 
been a great deal of hoarding by divert- 
ing funds from normal savings to con- 
sumption goods. Indexes of national 
income reveal increases of 26 per cent 
over last year as against sales increases 
of 16 per cent. Total income for 1941 
is estimated at eighty-eight billion 
dollars. 

TAXES 

The three-and-one-half-billion-dollar 
tax bill just passed will act as a heavy 
damper to the spending of certain 
middle-class-income groups that do not 
benefit from the defense program. Yet 
it is doubtful whether there will be any 
curtailment in total buying. At an 
eighty-eight billion-dollar-income level, 
thirteen billion would normally be set 
aside for savings. Thus, total taxes 
will be a great deal less than surplus 
available for spending. 

There is, however, every likelihood 
that consumption taxes, already sig- 
nificant, will become more important 
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means of raising revenue. Not only the 
war but the present philosophy of socio- 
economic control is promoting sales taxes 
that will act as an extra rise in prices 
from the angle of the consumer. 


PRICES 


The rise in retail prices for general 
merchandise during the past few months 
has been the most rapid since the in- 
ception of the Fairchild Index at the 
beginning of 1931. In fact, on Oc- 
tober first they were 12.9 per cent 
above last year and 18.3 per cent above 
the period just before the outbreak of 
the war. Retail food prices have risen 
even more. 

Wholesale prices are 18 per cent higher 
than a year ago, with food prices 25 per 
cent higher. Thus, the increases have 
exceeded those in retail prices since re- 
tailers have attempted to avoid raising 
prices until replacements actually have 
to be made at the higher wholesale 
prices. That time has now arrived, for 
much of the merchandise ordered last 
spring and summer has been sold. As 
a result, further sharp increases in retail 
prices are to be expected, particularly 
in blankets, men’s suits and shoes, sheets, 
rugs, and furniture. 

Mail-order houses are particularly 
affected by the price situation. It is 
becoming very difficult to assure ade- 
quate stocks for the life of the catalogue 
and to decide on what prices to quote. 
In view of the rise in prices, physical 
volume of retail sales is probably only 
6 per cent ahead of last year. Next 
year, only slight, if any, increase in 
physical volume is to be expected in 
view of inflated prices and a shortage of 


supplies. 


SHORTAGES 


The recent run on stores for hosiery 
shows what can happen when the public 
becomes aware of an impending short- 
age. Priorities will have a decided effect 
not only on passenger automobiles—the 
output of that industry is destined to be 
curtailed over fifty per cent—but also 
on kitchen cabinets, ranges, refrigerators, 
water heaters, dishwashers, washing 
machines, range boilers, and_ store- 
display cases. Buying rushes for these 
articles are likely to develop soon, as they 
did in the case of silk. 

In the case of furniture, reserves of 
materials seem to be ample for some 
time to come. 

As it becomes impossible to obtain 
the “hard line” merchandise, customers 
are likely to turn to the more available 
“soft lines” as an outlet of their purchas- 
ing power. A spurt in rayon is to be 
expected as soon as machines can be 
adjusted to its weaving. 

The oil shortage, particularly in the 
East, is most acute in the case of fuel 
oils, and industrial concerns may have 
to install coal-burning equipment. Gas- 
oline rationing to dealers is likely to 
prove adequate for the time being, with 
the use of tank cars alleviating the situa- 
tion before long. 

In the case of general merchandise, the 
impending shortage is not caused en- 
tirely by a lack of goods but by a lack 
of transportation facilities, as in the 
case of oil. These difficulties are likely 
to increase during the fall season, and 
at Christmas time stores may lose a good 
deal of business through inability to get 
delivery. 
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GOVERNMENT REGULATION OF BUSINESS 
PRACTICE 


To every phase of business activity 
today reaches the long arm of Govern- 
ment regulation. A law to fix prices is 
in the offing. Patman of Texas is again 
in the headlines urging a law to make it 
an unfair method of competition for a 
manufacturer to sell at retail. He 
would have violations subject to cease- 
and-desist orders by the Federal Trade 
Commission. This means a fine of pos- 
sibly $5,000 if the manufacturer con- 
tinues to sell at retail and does not con- 
test the case promptly before a United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals. 

Advertising and selling practices are 
being closely scrutinized. The term 
“list’”” prices, says the Federal Trade 
Commission, must apply to the regular 
established selling prices of the adver- 
tiser. The common practice, then, of 
quoting list prices that are considerably 
higher than current market values is 
deemed unlawful. 

Fair-trade enthusiasts, too, must be 
very careful to avoid any “horizontal” 
agreements in fixing resale prices. While 
manufacturers may, individually, enter 
into contracts with retailers, they are 
violating the antitrust laws if they co- 
éperate with other manufacturers in 
working out arrangements of this sort, 
making prices standard for an industry. 


CREDIT 


The limitation of installment arrange- 
ments to 18 months with down payments 
from 10 to 334 per cent has two purposes: 
first, to curtail consumer demand for 
hard lines that compete with war weap- 
ons and, second, to curtail price infla- 
tion by limiting the consumer’s ability 
to buy now on the basis of future income. 
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It is doubtful if the first purpose will 
succeed, for the demand for such goods 
as autos and washing machines is likely 
to last as long as the supply lasts. Even 
though consumers have to pay more each 
month, they are likely to dig into savings 
through fear of a shortage of supply. 

But further regulations may act as a 
brake on inflation. The amount of con- 
sumer credit outstanding is, normally, 
10 per cent of the national income paid 
out to consumers. At the end of 1940 
it was over 12 per cent. The increase 
of credit is similar to an increase of 
money in circulation, with its tendency 
to raise prices. To curtail credit now 
would make it possible later on, after 
the war, to stimulate business by ex- 
panding credit. 

To have any material effect, however, 
more drastic curbs would seem necessary 
and these are already under considera- 
tion. Only furniture and house-furnish- 
ings lines were sold on terms of longer 
than eighteen months, and consumers 
are not being retarded by the moder- 
ate down-payment requirements. The 
threat of shortage creates an active de- 
mand and increased incomes and former 
savings provide the purchasing power. 
Therefore, while a decline in installment 
selling of hard lines is to be expected, it 
will be caused by shortage—not by in- 
ability of customers to meet the terms. 


EMPLOYMENT 


It is being increasingly difficult for re- 
tailers to cbtain employees. There are 
many jobs but few people of the proper 
type to fill them—at least at existing 
wage levels. In the past year, employ- 
ment in manufacturing has increased 
26.5 per cent and pay rolls 55.3 per cent, 
whereas in the retailing field employment 
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has increased 8.5 per cent and pay rolls 
only 13.9 per cent. The competition 
provided by manufacturing industries 
who have stepped up their wage scales 
much more than retailers have done is 
causing a difficult situation. 


UNION ACTIVITY 


Recently there have been some court 
labor rulings of interest to retailers. 
Ordinarily, a concern cannot curb dis- 
cussion of union matters during working 
hours unless all discussions other than 
that required by the job are barred. 
But retailers are exempt from this pro- 
vision, according to a court ruling, be- 
cause of the public contact involved. 

Again, while supervisors in managerial 
capacities are not eligible for member- 
ship in a union, they do have the right to 
protection under the Wagner Act. They 
can organize and bargain collectively and 
enjoy other rights since they are em- 
ployees. 

Union activity plus the pressure of 
competition has led a number of New 
York department stores to adopt the 
forty-hour, five-day week for rank-and- 


file employees, even though the stores 
continue open six days a week. In some 
instances, stores are closing one-half hour 
later each day so that employees can 
work a full eight hours each day and thus 
reach forty hours in five days. One 
store has elected to work its employees 
forty-two hours a week, extended over 
six days, but to grant four rather than 
two weeks of vacation a year. 


RETAILERS FOR DEFENSE 


During the middle of September mem- 
ber stores of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association conduct an annual 
National Retail Demonstration. The 
general purpose is to acquaint cus- 
tomers in a dramatic way with the key 
place of retailers in American life. 

This year the emphasis was on helping 
the defense program, and on Monday, 
September 16, stores all over the country 
started selling United States Defense 
Savings Stamps. 

The Retail Dry Goods Association of 
New York, comprising the leading stores 
in Greater New York, also made the 
following public announcement: 





tightens supplies. 


that way. 


knows how to do it and will do it. 





WHAT WE, AS MERCHANTS, WILL DO 


1. We will avoid speculation. Gambling in commodities increases prices. It is bad for the 
merchant. He always has had his fingers burned trying it. 


2. We will keep reasonable inventories. Excessive inventory is a form of speculation. It 


WHAT YOU, THE HOUSEWIFE, CAN DO 


1. Do not over-buy. 2. Do not hoard. 3. Buy what you need when you need it. 4. Buy 
defense bondsif youcan. 5. If you can’t do that, get a book of defense stamps. Start saving 


Think about the problem of finding a balancing place.” Find your own. Use 
your influence on others. Remember that there is no stability on a roller coaster. 


Your merchant will get you what you need. That always has been his job. It stillis. He 
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Fashion Forecasting 


MrriAM SCHERER 


The methods used by stores to determine what styles to buy have been collected, 
described, and evaluated in this survey. 


METHODS IN USE 


Fashion has been defined as the style 
prevailing at any giventime. Itis nota 
difficult task to determine the fashion of 
the moment. But particularly in ready- 
to-wear, fashion is continually changing. 
It is the store’s problem to determine the 
trend of current fashion and to forecast 
coming fashion. The store must order 
today what will be in demand tomorrow. 

While it is true that fashion forecasting 
can never be reduced to the scientific 
basis of laboratory reactions, it is defi- 
nitely no longer a matter of simply 
“playing hunches.” Leading apparel 
merchandisers are finding that they have 
at their command definite means of 
determining what will be accepted by 
the public a few months hence. Thus, 
fashion forecasting is being placed upon 
a semiscientific basis. 

In ready-to-wear, fashion changes may 
be expressed in color, fabric, or design.! 
Stores have found it necessary to develop 
processes by which to measure the trend 
of these changes. This investigation 
was conducted to determine and evaluate 
the technique of fashion forecasting used 
by department and departmentized spe- 
cialty stores. 

Scope of the research. The following 
list of possible methods was drawn up by 
consulting many sources and by holding 
personal interviews with persons actively 

1In the case of women’s outer apparel, design includes 


type (one or two piece), silhouette, skirt, and neck and 
sleeve lines. 
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engaged in ready-to-wear merchandising. 
This list was sent to the ready-to-wear 
merchandise managers of leading stores 
in the United States. The compiled re- 
sults reveal the methods most widely 
used and most useful to the stores in 
making sound fashion forecasts. 


List af Methods cf Fashion Forecasting 


General information about customers 
1. A study of the store’s customers 
2. A study of social trends and living habits 
in the community 
3. The influence of important events 
4. The stage in the business cycle 
Sales analysis 
1. The fashions that are important for each 
season 
2. The fashions that became prominent in the 
latter part of the corresponding season of 
the preceding year 
3. The results of preliminary sales tests 
4. The information obtained from resort 
stores, whose seasons precede the store’s 
. The information obtained from manufac- 
turers and resident buying offices on suc- 
cessful styles 


un 


Information from the trade 


1. The designs, materials, and colors spon- 
sored by resources in the merchandise lines 
that lead the other lines in determining 
trends 

2. The showings of leading designers 

3. The early showings of outstanding manu- 
facturers 

4. The features and reports of fashion maga- 
zines and trade papers 

5. The forecasts of authorities 


Information from consumers 


1. An analysis of consumer fashion counts 
2. The opinions of individuals who are in the 
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organization and who reflect consumer 
opinion 
3. The scientific polling of consumer opinion 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


Before a buyer can determine what to 
buy for his customers, he must determine 
who are the present and prospective cus- 
tomers of his department. Merchants 
have found that they are most successful 
when they have each of their depart- 
ments concentrate on a relatively homo- 
geneous group of people 

Classifying customers. A breakdown 
of the population of a department’s trad- 
ing area into one or more of the following 
groupings is highly valuable in deter- 
mining what styles will be accepted. 


1. Interest in fashion 
High fashion sought before general acceptance 
Accepted fashions wanted 
Popular fashions demanded 
2. Age interest 
Youthful interests 
Traditional, conservative interests 
Sophisticated outlook 
Older people with mature interests 
3. Occupation 
Housewives and stay-at-homes 
Nonprofessional working people of the 
“white-collar” class 
Industrial and manual workers 
Professional women and executives 
Club and society women 
Students 
4. Standards of living 
Minimum comfort 
Comfort 
Moderately well-to-do 
Wealthy? 


A classification of the department’s 
customers according to their interest in 
fashion, as indicated above, determines 
the timing of fashions. Age interests are 
important, for the selections of persons 


2Norris A. Brisco and John W. Wingate, Buying for 
Retail Stores (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1937). 


with more mature interest are different 
from the selections of persons with 
youthful interests. Young people wear 
brighter colors and are more likely to be 
interested in new styles. Older people 
are generally more conservative in their 
tastes. Occupations determine the pur- 
pose for which apparel will be used and, 
therefore, the type demanded. Profes- 
sional women will require more tailored 
clothes; clubwomen more dressy after- 
noon clothes. The standards of living 
set the merchandise requirements of cus- 
tomers. Wealthy people can afford 
more clothes and as a result are usually 
interested in extreme styles that have a 
short life. People who are in the mini- 
mum-comfort group want clothes that 
are basic and that can be worn for a 
longer time. 

Social trends and living habits. Along 
with this information, stores study the 
social trends and living habits of their 
respective communities. In Portland, 
Oregon, for example, merchants have 
found that the color demand of their cli- 
entele is conservative and so they do not 
carry large stocks of bright colors. 

Effect of outside events. World events, 
political events, and theater and motion 
pictures, expositions, sectional promo- 
tions, and local activities are important 
to the retailer interested in forecasting 
fashion. These are events that help 
mold people’s lives and determine the 
clothes they wear. They direct atten- 
tion and interest to certain styles which 
tend to become the fashion. For ex- 
ample, the New York World’s Fair was 
responsible for the popularity of blue and 
orange combined; the ballet influenced 
Schiaparelli to design the ballet silhouette 
and it became a fashion; the war influ- 
ences military details on ready-to-wear. 
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The business cycle. The period in the 
business cycle not only affects business 
conditions, but also determines the 
clothes customers will select. In periods 
of prosperity there is a demand for more 
luxurious merchandise, brighter colors, 
and more extreme and dressier styles. 
During a depression, there is more de- 
mand for lower-priced, more practical 
merchandise, simpler lines, and darker, 
more staple colors. Fashion follows the 
trend of the times and conforms to the 
attitudes of people. 


ANALYSIS OF SALES 


Fashion generally changes slowly, and 
certain fashion details recur seasonally. 
Accordingly, a study of past sales throws 
light on the probable trend in fashion. 
Stores agree that one of the most valu- 
able methods of determining what to buy 
is an analysis of actual sales to date. 

In apparel, there are many factors 
that have a recurrent seasonal demand. 
An analysis of past sales indicates these 
seasonal staples. For example, black is 
usually the leading color in the fall and 
navy in the spring. Medium weight 
silks and rayons are in demand in the 
spring; sheers and cottons in the sum- 
mer; heavier fabrics in the fall; and silks 
and rayons in the winter. 

In order to be able to stock the goods 
in advance of the demand, buyers be- 
come thoroughly familiar with these 
seasonal changes. Some keep a calendar 
for each class of merchandise that is sub- 
ject to these variations, recording the 
following: 


. When vendors first showed it 

. When customers began to buy it 

. When the greatest sales volume occurred 

. When the demand dropped off materially 

. When job lots at off prices were obtainable 
in the market 


nm WH 
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Such information guides the buyer in 
determining accurately the timing of 
new merchandise. The comparison of 
records over a long period of time may 
point out a definite need to put that mer- 
chandise on sale at an earlier or later 
date in the season. For example, the 
records may show that the demand for 
print dresses with dark backgrounds is 
earlier and earlier each year. The buyer 
may decide as a result of these records 
to stock them two weeks earlier this year. 

Jumping seasons. Once a trend is es- 
tablished, it continues until it reaches a 
peak and then declines. However, in 
ready-to-wear, trends frequently skip 
over the opposite season. Merchandise 
purchased in the fall frequently differs 
from that in the spring. But the trend 
is carried over to the next corresponding 
season. 

Over eighty per cent of the stores sur- 
veyed report that fashions that become 
prominent in the latter part of a season 
one year are indicative of important 
fashions at the beginning of the corre- 
sponding season the next year. De- 
signers and manufacturers both prescribe 
tothistheory. For example, it would be 
wise for a department to promote a sil- 
houette this fall that had begun to build 
acceptance late last winter. But only 
the basic lines would be the same, for to 
last winter’s silhouette would have been 
added the details that had become fash- 
ionable in the intervening spring season. 

Preliminary sales tests. Previous sea- 
sons’ sales records are of tremendous 
value in revealing probable demand for 
basic colors, fabrics, and designs. They 
cannot, however, show the potential de- 
mand for the particular style numbers 
that manufacturers are continually de- 
signing. The sales possibilities of new 
goods are generally determined by pre- 
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liminary sales tests. As one merchan- 
dise manager put it, “Start off the season 
with more width and end up with more 
depth.” A department starts its season 
with a large number of individual styles. 
These are tested as rapidly as possible 
and the buyer gradually concentrates on 
a heavy stock in the successful numbers 
only. 

Testing is accomplished by conspicu- 
ously displaying early samples and not- 
ing carefully customers’ reactions and 
comments. Ifthe small quantity moves 
out rapidly, the department stocks the 
style in an ample assortment of sizes and 
colors. If, after a fair trial, the style 
number is not a success, the markdown 
on the small quantity does not represent 
a heavy loss. 

Unit-control systems allow fast selling 
items to be determined almost immedi- 
ately. Thus the buyer gauges quickly 
the importance of each style and reorders 
accordingly. He also compares the vari- 
ous details of successful numbess. 
Those details that increase in importance 
indicate the trend. Thus, new styles in- 
corporating the features that have been 
successful so far are selected. More 
than ninety-three per cent of the stores 
surveyed find these preliminary sales 
tests valuable in forecasting fashion. 

Sampling through a central office. 
Stores that are associated through a cen- 
tral buying or a resident buying office 
have found it profitable to codperate in 
reporting initial sales of new styles. 
This office can then accumulate the re- 
sults of all the individual stores and send 
out reports. Since each store’s manager 
knows his own community, he can easily 
adjust the information to his particular 
local conditions. 

Successful styles are determined more 


quickly by coédperation with other stores 
than by individual analysis. The indi- 
vidual store must obtain several sales on 
a style before determining that it is 
destined to become a runner. But the 
combined information to the central 
office is enough to forecast the poten- 
tialities of the style even though no one 
store in the group has sold more than one 
or two. 

An adaptation of this method is being 
used by chain stores and by department 
stores with branch stores. The units 
that are situated in the most fashion- 
conscious communities are used to 
sample new styles. In a chain store, 
there may be several key units. If a 
style proves successful, it is then stocked 
and promoted in the other stores. Since 
all the stores in one organization are 
probably catering to people with similar 
taste, the merchandise is likely to be 
equally successful in the other stores. 

Resort stores. In this same way, re- 
tailers base their fashion forecasts on 
what is selling in stores located at resorts 
where seasons precede their own. These 
resort stores are valuable sampling 
grounds for new merchandise. The in- 
habitants are generally a wealthier group 
with much leisure time and an interest 
in style. The publicity these individ- 
uals and their apparel receive rapidly 
makes the styles they have accepted im- 
portant fashions. 

Reports of selling successes in other 
stores. All information that can be ob- 
tained on merchandise that is successful 
in other stores is important. It calls 
attention to opportunities that might 
have been overlooked. Reports of sales 
in other stores help to classify consumer 
demand. This information is obtained 
in two ways: (1) from manufacturers and 
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resident buying offices; (2) from com- 
parison shopping of competing and non- 
competing stores. 

Unless there are unusual circum- 
stances, good styles are good everywhere. 
When a buyer receives reports from a 
resident buying office or a manufacturer 
that other stores of similar type have 
found certain styles successful, he tests 
that merchandise. 

Comparison shopping of directly com- 
peting stores is important, because cus- 
tomer demand is likely to be quite 
similar. By studying a competitor’s 
windows, advertisements, stocks, and 
sales, the buyer often finds that goods he 
does not carry are in active demand. 
A store obtains a great deal of information 
by watching the advertisements of stores 
in the central city in its district and in 
the market cities. This is a simple 
method of determining what is selling 
well there and that may soon be in de- 
mand locally. 

Accumulating the information. At the 
end of every month, buyers make a sum- 
mary of the fabrics, colors, and some- 
times the design details of the styles that 
have been sold. By comparing this 
report with previous ones, they deter- 
mine what the prevailing fashions are 
and which ones are increasing in impor- 
tance. For example, the buyer may see 
on this month’s report that royal blue 
rough crepe dresses with square neck- 
lines and flared skirts have sold well. 
If he sold three such dresses three 
months ago, twelve the next month, and 
twenty this past month, he can readily 
observe the increasing demand. 

By compiling such information for the 
ready-to-wear division as a_ whole, 
department stores obtain interdepart- 
mental agreement on fashion forecasts 
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and are thus enabled to buy codrdinated 
merchandise. If the entire division has 
found royal blue a good color, each 
buyer will be more certain of his fore- 
cast. Also, the accessory departments 
will select merchandise to match and 
complement the forecast. 


INFORMATION FROM THE TRADE 


A buyer who has already obtained 
general information about his customers, 
who has studied social and economic 
changes, and who has analyzed his sales 
will find trade information of inestimable 
value. What the manufacturer is doing 
is nearly as important as sales analysis. 
The manufacturer is in touch with de- 
mand all over the country and also partly 
molds demand. 

Importance of leather goods. A careful 
study of the market reveals the merchan- 
dise lines that lead in determining color 
and other style trends. Ready-to-wear 
buyers report that leather goods reveal 
coming color trends, because leathers 
take a long time to dye and to prepare 
for manufacture. Glove, handbag, and, 
particularly, shoe manufacturers must 
purchase and prepare leathers a long 
time in advance of the season. The 
buyer of garments that can be made 
more rapidly should, therefore, watch the 
important resources in leather goods to 
determine high shades. 

Study of fabric houses. Observation 
of the output of major fabric houses also 
foretells coming color trends. Since 
fabrics to a large extent influence the 
styles for which they will be used, a 
knowledge of the new fabrics gives the 
buyer a forecast of the styles, colors, 
and materials that are going to be avail- 
able in ready-to-wear. For example, 
silk jerseys drape easily and thus influ- 
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ence style. Rich velvets and metallics 
are elaborate fabrics and, as a result, the 
styles are generally very simple. Such 
information will give the buyer an early 
and important clue to what he can expect 
to find on the market the coming season. 
If he is not close to these resources he 
can obtain the sample cards sent out by 
the better leather and fabric houses. 

Designer’s showings. Retailers watch 
the showings of leading designers. The 
latter have carefully studied fashion; suc- 
cessful future fashions will generally 
come from what they create. Retailers 
study their offerings and attempt to se- 
lect the details that are likely to be 
accepted by their customers. This is 
especially important for the store that 
handles high-fashion merchandise. 

Manufacturers’ showings. Of even 
greater significance are the early show- 
ings of key manufacturers, who present 
the new goods coming on the market. 
A comparison of different vendors’ mer- 
chandise reveals the features upon which 
most agree. These generally reflect a 
trend. 

More than eighty-five per cent of the 
stores surveyed agreed that new styles 
sponsored by key vendors are generally 
accepted by the public. Leading manu- 
facturers specialize and build reputations 
for certain types of merchandise. These 
manufacturers have, also, studied the 
customers of stores who handle that type 
and usually can tell which style will be 
accepted. If a buyer makes his selec- 
tion from houses that have given him 
the best results in the past, his chances 
of an accurate forecast are greatly en- 
hanced. 

A store that handles high fashions not 
only pays particular attention to the 


highest priced vendors, but also to the 
medium and lower priced vendors to 
make sure that the goods it selects have 
not already been copied in less expensive 
merchandise. Such a store’s customers 
demand more extreme and exclusive 
styles. Stores that handle accepted and 
popular fashions visit the highest priced 
manufacturers, then the lower priced, 
and, finally, the medium priced. They 
choose merchandise that compares most 
favorably with the output of the higher 
priced vendors and at the same time 
possesses the qualities demanded by 
their customers. 

Fashion magazines. The consumer 
today carefully follows fashion maga- 
zines, and these publications are, there- 
fore, important to the retailer. Maga- 
zines such as Vogue, Harper’s Bazaar, 
and Mademoiselle have become indis- 
pensable literature to every fashion- 
conscious consumer. The styles featured 
in and sponsored by these magazines 
arouse the consumer’s interest in and, 
quite often, desire for the merchandise. 

Trade papers. Women’s Wear Daily 
and other trade papers make reports of 
the new merchandise to be found on the 
market. They point out fashion de- 
tails that are increasing in significance 
in the stores. A store that knows the 
rapidity of new fashion acceptance in its 
community can gauge the amount of 
time necessary before these selections 
will appeal to its clientele. If Women’s 
Wear Daily says that two-piece bathing 
suits are successful in New York, a store 
in the West knows that the local demand 
will be about a month later and prepares 
accordingly. 

Fashion-reporting agencies. Tobé, 
Amos Parrish, and other fashion-report- 
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ing agencies maintain large staffs to try 
to forecast fashion. On a subscription 
basis, they report on stores and cus- 
tomers throughout the country. A good 
deal of trade information in regard to 
trends is collected and compiled by 
them. 

However, these authorities must em- 
ploy the same methods that stores do to 
obtain their information and they cannot 
possibly take into consideration the indi- 
viduality of each store. The buyer 
still has the problem of adding his own 
observations and of adjusting the in- 
formation to his own local conditions. 


CONSUMER INFORMATION 


All the methods so far proposed have 
been efforts to determine customer de- 
mand. None of the information, how- 
ever, has been obtained directly from the 
consumer, the person whose wants the 
merchant is trying to satisfy. It is 
possible to obtain fashion information by 
observing and questioning consumers. 

Fashion counts. Since a style does not 
become a fashion until it is accepted by 
a considerable number of people, the 
fashion count has long been proposed as 
one of the simplest and most accurate 
methods of forecasting fashion. An ob- 
server is posted at some significant place 
where a homogeneous group gathers. 
He records what the people are wearing 
and then the information is analyzed. 
Repeating these counts at regular and 
frequent intervals will clearly picture 
the trend toward and away from certain 
fashion characteristics. 

Only 18 per cent of the stores surveyed 
made fashion counts. The others felt 
that these studies were overemphasized. 
Fashion counts are deemed particularly 
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faulty as a forecasting technique, be- 
cause the data is generally accumulated 
too late to be of value in buying. The 
same information about details that are 
increasing or declining in popularity can 
be more rapidly obtained from unit- 
control records. 

Information from salespeople. In a 
department store, the salesperson has 
the most direct contact with the cus- 
tomer. Because of her knowledge of the 
department’s customers, she can fre- 
quently judge the sales possibilities of 
new merchandise. She is often a typical 
customer and her personal reactions are 
quite frequently a true reflection of cus- 
tomer opinion. 

The buyer maintains a close contact 
with all salespeople in order to obtain 
from them information about demand. 
He discusses with them the requests and 
comments made by customers. Open 
meetings are held at which the sales- 
people inspect new samples and give 
their opinions. This is important, for 
salespeople usually show and sell what 
they personally like. Discussions can 
be held at these meetings in regard to 
what should be in stock. 

Want slips. There is also an imper- 
sonal method of obtaining information— 
a reporting system. Each salesperson 
daily fills out a form called a want slip. 
This lists every request for merchandise 
that is not in stock. The same requests 
from many customers will point out an 
active and growing demand. The want 
slips often have space for the suggestions, 
observations, and criticisms of customers 
in regard to the present stock. For ex- 
ample, the suggestion of a new belt or 
flower on a dress will be only a slight 
change in the style, but may result in an 
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active demand for the new variation. 
This information may be the basis for 
developing new styles that will sell. 

An analysis of want slips shows what 
is wanted. It allows corrections in 
proportions in which goods seem to be 
wanted as shown bysales. For example, 
silk dresses may be doing several times as 
much of the department’s business as 
wool dresses. The low stock and limited 
assortments may have resulted in less 
sales in wool dresses. Want slips will 
indicate the demand for wool dresses. 
They will correct the impression of cus- 
tomer demand as revealed by sales alone. 

Polling consumer opinion. It would 
seem feasible to obtain consumer opin- 
ions on newly created styles as a basis 
for determining the possible widespread 
acceptance of these styles. This is not 
a new idea. Manufacturers have al- 
ways shown newly created styles to vari- 
ous members of their organizations and 
even to their families in order to obtain 
opinions. Buyers often show merchan- 
dise to members of their office before 
making a final decision. These are 
methods of obtaining consumer opinions 
and do have some value, but are un- 
organized. 

Obtaining organized opinion. Public 
opinion polls of a fair sample have been 
found fairly accurate in political events. 
It has been suggested that this method 
be carried over to fashion merchandise. 
A store or a group of stores could select 
a representative group of its customers to 
inspect, criticize, and vote upon articles 
that vendors offer to the store’s buyers. 
It is most important that the group 
selected be representative of the store’s 
customers or the results will not be ac- 
curate. Many buying errors could per- 


haps be avoided by obtaining the 
opinions of such a group in advance. 

Many stores have organized a group 
of college women to aid in selling back- 
to-school clothes. In some instances, 
these girls have also been called upon to 
express opinions on the new styles that 
the buyer has under consideration. 

One midwestern store has gone even 
further. In addition to soliciting the 
opinion of its College Board, it sent ques- 
tionnaires in regard to fashion prefer- 
ences to three other groups: 

High-school girls—members of the 

store’s fashion club 

College undergraduates in 66 colleges 

Young business girls who tend to 

follow college fashions 

The analysis of the customer opinions 
led to a considerable revamping of the 
store’s back-to-school offerings. For ex- 
ample, a novelty knee-length stocking 
that the buyer had intended to feature 
was dropped; ankle socks to match 
sweaters were introduced; and also 
shorter slips. 

More than sixty per cent of the stores 
surveyed feel that such polls would be 
useful. They believe that they would 
even increase customer acceptance of 
styles, because customers would feel that 
they had had representation in the selec- 
tion of the merchandise. The other 
stores doubted if the consumer knows the 
styles she will buy until she sees fashion 
magazines and the merchandise actually 
on sale in stores. 

However, the Sales Promotion Divi- 
sion of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association contends that it is a “dem- 
onstrable fact’? that style preferences 
exist in the minds of millions of women. 
This organization is now initiating a 
series of nationwide polls on consumer 
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preferences in ready-to-wear and acces- 
sories. The plan is outlined as follows: 


The fashions to be polled will be illustrated 
and described on simple polling sheets. If it 
should be dresses, about ten or a dozen styles 
will be illustrated. From these the women of 
the country will select first, second, and third 
choices. 

It is proposed to make the polls through the 
codperation of N.R.D.G.A. member stores. It 
is here that the perfect poll machinery exists. 
Each store will be asked to poll only ten cus- 
tomers on a fashion. 

If dresses are being polled, each store will 
receive a polling form containing ten polling 
sheets illustrating the dresses. The sales-pro- 
motion manager, or other executive, will assign 
a bright girl to make the poll. Taking the ten 
polling sheets she will go down to the dress de- 
partment and poll the opinion or preferences of 
ten women. 

The filled-in blanks will then be mailed back 
the same day to the Sales Promotion Division 
in N.R.D.G.A. headquarters in New York. The 
assembled returns will be tabulated, analyzed, 
and interpreted. Immediately this is done the 
poll results will be sent, without charge, to each 
store cod perating in the poll. 

Various breakdowns of the poll tabulations 
will be made. There will be geographical break- 
downs, based on the coded poll sheets. It is ex- 
pected that breakdowns by age groups, income- 
bracket groups, store types, etc., to determine 
trends of opinions regarding style will be made 
later. 


While this polling scheme is still in the 
experimental stage, merchants will check 
carefully to see if the fashion preferences 
indicated are born out in later sales. If 
they are, the polling technique may be- 
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come an integral part of our devices for 
fashion forecasting. 


CONCLUSION 


If a buyer is unable to employ all the 
previously described methods, he can 
divide his attention between the two 
main groups—sales analysis and infor- 
mation from the trade. 

In sales analysis, he makes a careful 
study of past sales according to material, 
color, and design. From these, he can 
obtain most of the information about his 
customers and their buying habits. 
Next, he watches carefully the initial 
sales of new styles by means of unit con- 
trol and acts as soon as he is reasonably 
sure of acceptance or rejection. 

In obtaining information from the 
trade, it is most important to select “top 
houses.”” If a buyer makes his selec- 
tions from houses that have given him 
the best results in the past, his chances 
of an accurate forecast are greatly en- 
hanced. The offerings of new and un- 
tried houses, however, should not be 
neglected, for the key resource list can- 
not be a static thing. 

Fashions do not come suddenly, and 
most fashions tend to increase in impor- 
tance more slowly than they decline. 
Accordingly, the buyer using the above 
described methods should not have much 
difficulty in satisfactorily meeting the 
fashion demand of his customers. 














Trends in Retail Advertising Copy: 
1920-1940 


FRANCES B, STERNHART 


Here is a careful survey of the merchandise facts included during the last two 
decades in ready-to-wear advertising, with specific recommendations for 
today’s copywriter. 


THE NATURE OF THE SURVEY 


The purpose of this study is (1) to 
define the trends in the amount of mer- 
chandise information appearing in retail 
newspaper advertising during the past 
score of years, and (2) to provide a check 
list of minimum essentials for a ready-to- 
wear advertisement, so that it may meet 
adequately the growing demand on the 
part of the customer for merchandise in- 
formation. Specifically, it has been 
limited to an analysis of women’s and 
misses’ dress and coat advertising. 

Methods used. Representative morn- 
ing and evening newspapers for the 
metropolitan New York area were exam- 
ined for 1920, 1930, and 1940, and a total 
of 720 advertisements were analyzed in 
order to determine the amount of mer- 
chandise information included in each. 
This newspaper survey was supple- 
mented by interviews with the advertis- 
ing managers of several large retail or- 
ganizations. To preserve the objectivity 
of the survey, only the printed message 
was considered. No consideration was 
given to changes in layout, illustration, 
or typography. 

The means of measuring the amount 
of merchandise information contained in 
each advertisement was to check each 
against a list made up of the factors ap- 
pearing in tables 1 and 2. 

Advertisements for women’s and mis- 
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ses’ dresses were secured by examining 
representative New York newspapers 
for the months of April and October 
1920, 1930, and 1940. Coat advertise- 
ments were considered in the same man- 
ner for the months of March and October 
in the same three years. These months 
were selected because they represent the 
largest amount of advertising linage 
during the spring and fall. 

During each of these spring and fall 
seasons, five coat and five dress adver- 
tisements were considered for each of 11 
leading stores located within New York 
City and for Sears, Roebuck and Com- 
pany. The data for this concern was 
obtained from its catalogues and not 
from newspapers. Thus, 60 dress and 
60 coat advertisements were analyzed 
each spring and the same number each 
fall in 1920, 1930, and 1940. This is a 
total of 240 advertisements for each year, 
or a grand total of 720 advertisements 
for the three years studied. Exact nu- 
merical results are found in the tables. 

Summary of survey. It is evident that 
the amount of merchandise information 
included in retail newspaper advertising 
underwent a far greater change between 
1920 and 1930 than during the ten years 
which followed. Since 1930 the amount 
of this information has remained fairly 
constant. Greater changes have taken 
place in the advertising of coats than in 
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TABLE 1. MERCHANDISE Facts MENTIONED IN RETAIL NEWSPAPER ADVERTISEMENTS OF WOMEN’S 


Points Checked 


Identification 


Fashion features 


Vantage points 


Uses and benefits 


Source or sponsor 


Other authority 


Assortments 


Construction 
Durability 
Care 


Services 


Price 


AND MissEs’ DRESSES 


(120 advertisements analyzed each year) 








Reasons for immediate buying 
Place of sale 

Time of sale 

Length of sale 


Total 
Average number of points per advertisement 


that of dresses, due probably to the 
longer life of this merchandise and to the 
customer’s greater insistence on mer- 
chandise facts. 

The five outstanding changes during 
the twenty-year period from 1920 to 
1940 were the increases in the emphasis 
upon construction, assortments, fashion- 
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1920 1930 1940 
120 120 120 
Materials 114 116 119 
Color 85 94 117 
Design 55 107 105 
Fit 2 5 20 
Fashion-rightness 57 99 93 
Exclusive agency 5 5 16 
Private brand 0 4 2 
Other differences 1 20 17 
25 95 96 
Designer 3 20 8 
Manufacturer 1 5 15 
Retailer 9 6 12 
7 31 4 
Colors 85 94 117 
Sizes 79 105 115 
22 a5 30 
2 3 6 
0 7 8 
Special services 4 4 11 
Limited services 3 0 1 
Deferred-payment plans 0 0 13 
Statement of price 114 120 120 
Comparative price 16 18 11 
Reasons for low price 12 18 10 
0 7 3 
80 110 110 
12 13 11 
12 __ 16 11 
840 1,174 1,204 

7.0 9.78 10.03 


rightness, uses and benefits, and cus- 
tomer services—especially deferred-pay- 
ment plans. Of these, an increase in the 
number of ready-to-wear advertisements 
that mentioned assortments, fashion- 
rightness, and uses and benefits was most 
noticeable during the period from 1920 
to 1930. Mentions of customer services 
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TABLE 2. MERCHANDISE Facts MENTIONED IN RETAIL NEWSPAPER ADVERTISEMENTS OF WOMEN’S 


AND Misses’ Coats 


(120 advertisements analyzed each year) 














Points Checked 1920 1930 1940 

Identification 120 120 120 

Fashion features Materials 115 117 117 

Color 80 80 105 

Design 74 109 102 

Fit 2 > 27 

Vantage points Fashion-rightness 56 110 102 

Exclusive agency 0 2 3 

Private brand 0 7 7 

Other differences 1 19 10 

Uses and benefits 33 71 95 

Source or sponsor Designer 0 19 7 

Manufacturer 1 2 17 

Retailer 6 2 11 

Other authority 10 35 14 

Assortments Colors 80 80 105 

Sizes 57 106 117 

Construction 28 19 57 

Durability 13 6 

Care 0 2 1 

Services Special services z 2 5 

Limited services 0 0 0 

Deferred-payment plans 1 + 30 

Price Statement of price 115 120 120 

Comparative price 8 10 24 

Reasons for low price 5 10 17 

Reasons for immediate buying 0 2 5 

Place of sale 81 105 109 

Time of sale 10 13 16 

Length of sale 10 _2 12 

Total 820 1,086 1,256 
6.83 9.05 10.47 


Average number of points per advertisement 


and construction increased chiefly during 
the second decade, 1930-1940. 

Reasons for more factual advertising. 
These changes reflect ajnew concept of 
retail advertising. The store is now 
viewed as the purchasing agent for its 
community, and its advertisements are 
looked upon as a means of reaching that 
community. 


Increased competition, arising from 
the shift from a seller’s to a buyer’s 
market, necessitated the inclusion of, 
and stress upon, such factors as color and 
size ranges, reasons for immediate pur- 
chase, customer services, fashion-right- 
ness, and other points of superiority of 
the merchandise, and also upon uses and 
benefits. 
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The influence of women in public life 
is also apparent in the amount of mer- 
chandise information included in retail 
advertisements, especially insofar as em- 
phasis upon style features, assortments, 
uses and benefits, and other vantage 
points is concerned. 


CHECK LIST FOR RETAIL READY-TO-WEAR 
ADVERTISING 


From a detailed analysis of the 720 
retail dress and coat advertisements, it 
is apparent that the factors considered 
may be divided into three classifications: 
those which should appear in regular 
price-line advertisements, those which 
should appear in “bargain” advertise- 
ments, and those which are best left for 
‘point-of-sale’ advertising. The first 
two of these categories may be further 
subdivided as “‘essential’’ and “desirable, 
but not essential.” 

Regular price-line advertising. The 
factors which should be mentioned in all 
retail newspaper advertisements of 
ready-to-wear at regular prices seem to 
be as follows: 


Essentials 
Identification of the merchandise 
Fashion features, including emphasis upon 
one or more of the following: 
materials 
color 
design, especially if no illustration is in- 
cluded in the advertisement, or if the 
illustration does not show the design in 
detail 
Assortments, including 
colors 
sizes and size groups 
Uses and benefits to the customer 
Price 
Place of sale 
Desirable, but not essential 
Fit 
Vantage points, including one or more of the 
following: 
fashion-rightness 
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exclusive agency 
private brand 
other differences 
Source, including one or more of the following: 
designer 
manufacturer of fabric or garment 
retailer—4.e., styling by the retailer 
Other authority—i.e., persons who are out- 
standing in business and social life and 
whose names are frequently mentioned in 
newspapers or fashion periodicals; also 
direct quotations from fashion periodicals 
Construction and workmanship 
Durability, especially in coats 
Services, particularly 
special services 
deferred-payment plans 


Bargain advertising. These facts 
should be augmented, in “bargain” ad- 
vertisements, by the following infor- 
mation: 


Essentials 
Limited services 
Time of sale 
Length of sale 

Desirable, but not essential 
Comparative price 
Reasons for low price 
Reasons for immediate buying 


Point-of-sale advertising. Many stores 
prefer to exclude certain facts from their 
newspaper advertisements and to dis- 
seminate such information through their 
salesclerks, merchandise tags and labels, 
and other forms of “point-of-sale” ad- 
vertising. These include reference to: 

Care 

Suitability to the individual customer 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Although retail advertising has made 
considerable progress during the past 
twenty years, it cannot rest on its laurels. 
Numerous changes have been registered 
since 1920, especially in regard to the 
amount of merchandise information in- 
cluded in newspaper advertisements. 
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However, the majority of these increases 
occurred during the period from 1920 to 
1930; few changes have taken place since 
that time. Despite marked progress in 
the mention of merchandise information, 
two factors are outstanding in their 
need for further emphasis: construction 
and workmanship, and uses and benefits. 

Construction and workmanship. An 
interest in the mechanics of construction 
and workmanship has spread during the 
past five years, due to the increased im- 
portance of the consumer movement and 
the more recently decreased purchasing 
power of the dollar. These have led toa 
keener desire on the part of the customer 
for true values. This is especially evi- 
dent where expensive merchandise is 
concerned; it is equally important, but 
not as often demanded, with inexpensive 
items. Thus, coats and furs are likely 
to feel the effects of this demand sooner 
than dresses and accessories. Since this 
interest exists to such a degree, and since 
it is steadily growing stronger, every 
effort should be made to emphasize con- 
struction and workmanship in retail ad- 
vertisements, especially in the case of 
coats, furs, and other expensive items of 
apparel and home furnishings. It is a 
means of distinguishing the merchandise 
of one store from that of its competitors 
and it acts as a point of difference and/or 
superiority. These differences are ad- 
vantageous and unique selling arguments 
and should receive every accent. 

Here is an example of a newspaper ad- 
vertisement that contains specific refer- 
ence to construction. 


BACKBONE OF YOUR 
FALL WARDROBE 
Our 
MANHATTER* COAT 
19.98 
Most exciting “under $20” coat buy we 
know of! We’ve packed our new Man- 


hatter with quality workmanship; quality 
fabric; quality details! It’s cut in beautiful 
St. Andrews Tweed, exclusive with us, lined 
in rayon satin, and then interlined. We've 
lavished handsome details on it. Do you 
motor, travel, live in the country, winter 
in town, or study at college? Then be 
quick to own our Manhatter in sable brown, 
Aero blue, sequoia green, grape wine, or 
black! 12 to 20. 

Better Coats, 3rd Floor 


* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Uses and benefits. During the past 
twenty years, the inclusion of uses and 
benefits to the customer has constituted 
the greatest single advance in merchan- 
dise information mentioned. Emphasis 
of this factor has resulted in greater cus- 
tomer response and, consequently, in in- 
creased traffic, which is one of the objec- 
tives of retail advertising. Just as a 
successful advertisement is repeated, so 
should this factor be stressed to a greater 
degree. 

Often a reference to uses and benefits 
is simply implied and literally has to be 
read ‘“‘into”’ an advertisement by the po- 
tential purchaser. Many customers will 
neither read meaning into an advertise- 
ment nor take cognizance of its implica- 
tions, and will go on to the advertise- 
ments of competing stores. For these 
reasons, it would seem that an advertise- 
ment should make a definite statement 
regarding the uses and benefits that the 
customer may expect to derive from the 
merchandise advertised, rather than de- 
pend upon the reader’s own interpreta- 
tion of the facts presented. 

The following advertisement contains 
a definite statement referring to uses and 
benefits and allows no margin for error 
in the individual customer’s interpreta- 
tions. 
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Introducing 
OUR FULL LENGTH “POLO” 
COAT FOR EVENING 
39.95 

Most exciting wrap we’ve seen in years— 

a full length version of your best beau’s 

polo coat..... You'll find it wonderful to 

huddle into—perfect for house parties, for 
open cars, for country weekends. And its 
tailored simplicity will set off your own 
prettiness to tremendous advantage. In nat- 
ural wool-and-camel’s hair with shining 

brass buttons. Sizes 12 to 18. 

Sixth Floor 

Deferred-payment plans. In normal 
times a further recommendation might 
be to place greater emphasis on the avail- 
ability of the deferred-payment service. 
Only 43 of 240 dress and coat advertise- 
ments mentioned this factor in 1940, but 
even this represented a large relative in- 
crease over 1920 and 1930. 

Present business conditions, however, 
point toward inflation and suggest a 
policy of restricted credit. Because of 
the tendency for customers to buy on 
the basis of their estimated—rather than 
their actual—purchasing power during 
periods of this nature, merchants are 
loath to extend credit facilities any fur- 
ther. Indeed, the Federal Government 
has already acted to restrict credit to 
eighteen months and to require a sub- 
stantial down payment. 


CONCLUSION 


There is no assurance that further 
accent upon these factors—construction 
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and workmanship, and uses and benefits, 
—will guarantee the reduction of adver- 
tising-cost ratios. 

However, it has been found by careful 
survey in three large retail organizations 
that the productivity of an advertise- 
ment does increase with the inclusion of 
additional facts. 

Nevertheless, many retailers insist 
that the emotional appeal is the most 
compelling and that customers do not 
want merchandise information. They 
are reluctant to sacrifice the emotional 
appeal. They do not realize that it is 
not necessary to omit emotional appeal 
in order to include in the advertisement 
such details as materials, construction, 
uses and benefits, and points of superi- 
ority. 

Psychologically, an urge to buy is intensified 
as added features about the goods come to the 
attention. Even the person who is not in- 
terested in the facts themselves likes to feel that 
he can point to rational motives to justify his 
emotional reaction.! 


These recommendations are not in- 
tended to imply that the inclusions of, 
and emphasis upon, the specified facts 
will, of themselves, bring greater cus- 
tomer response. However, present 
trends do point to increased emphasis in 
the immediate future upon these details, 
and it is likely that the next few years 
will see such emphasis. 


1 John W. Wingate, ‘‘Current Trends in Retail Distribu- 
tion,’’ Journal of Marketing, V, 4 (April 1941), 413. 











Looking Backward 


Retailers, today, are congratulating 
themselves on discovering new improve- 
ments in the distributive process. The 
trend toward self-service is being studied ; 
selling from samples and shipping from 
a central warehouse is thought of as a 
modern innovation in distribution; beau- 
tification of the store is looked on as a 
customer convenience of today. Yet, 
fifty-four years ago, Edward Bellamy 
predicted all these things in a chapter of 
his book, Looking Backward: 2000-1887 | 

In this chapter a young matron of the 
year 2000 takes the survivor of 1887 ona 
shopping trip. Let us follow them. 


“T was in a vast hall full of light, received 
not alone from the windows on all sides, but 
from the dome, the point of which was a hundred 
feet above. Beneath it, in the centre of the 
hall, a magnificent fountain played, cooling the 
atmosphere to a delicious freshness with its 
spray. The walls and ceiling were frescoed in 
mellow tints, calculated to soften without ab- 
sorbing the light which flooded the interior. 
Around the fountain was a space occupied with 
chairs and sofas, on which many persons were 
seated conversing. Legends on the walls all 
about the hall indicated to what classes of com- 
modities the counters below were devoted. 
Edith directed her steps towards one of these, 
where samples of muslin of a bewildering variety 
were displayed, and proceeded to inspect them.” 
[Note the prediction of indirect lighting, spacious 
interiors, and air conditioning.] 

“Where is the clerk?” I asked, for there was 
no one behind the counter, and no one seemed 
coming to attend to the customer. 

“T have no need of the clerk yet,” said Edith; 
“T have not made my selection.” 

“It was the principal business of clerks to 
help people to make their selections in my day,” 
I replied. 

“Whai! To tell people what they wanted?” 

“Yes; and oftener to induce them to buy 
what they didn’t want.” 

“But did not ladies find that very imperti- 


1 Boston, Mass.: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1887. 
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nent?’ Edith asked, wonderingly. ‘What 
concern could it possibly be to the clerks whether 
people bought or not?” 

“It was their sole concern,” I answered. 
“They were hired for the purpose of getting rid 
of the goods, and were expected to do their 
utmost, short of the use of force, to compass 
that end.” 

“Ah, yes! How stupid I am to forget!” 
said Edith. ‘‘The storekeeper and his clerks 
depended for their livelihood on selling the goods 
in your day. Of course, that is all different 
now. The goods...are here for those who 
want them, and it is the business of the clerks 
to wait on people and take their orders; but it 
is not the interest of the clerk .. . to dispose of 
a yard or a pound of anything to anybody who 
does not want it.”” She smiled as she added, 
“How exceedingly odd it must have seemed to 
have clerks trying to induce me to take what 
one did not want, or was doubtful about!” 

“But even a twentieth-century clerk might 
make himself useful in giving you information 
about the goods, though he did not tease you 
to buy them,” I suggested. 

“No,” said Edith, “that is not the business 
of the clerk. These printed cards, for which 
the government authorities are responsible, give 
us all the information we can possibly need.” 

I saw then that there was fastened to each 
sample a card containing in succinct form a com- 
plete statement of the make and materials of the 
goods and aii its qualities, as well as price, leav- 
ing absolutely no point to hang a question on. 

“The clerk has, then, nothing to say about 
the goods he sells.””_ I said. 

“Nothing at all. It is not necessary that he 
should know or profess to know anything about 
them. Courtesy and accuracy in taking orders 
are all that are required of him.” 

“What a prodigious amount of lying that 
simple arrangement saves!’”’ I ejaculated. 

“Do you mean that all the clerks misrepre- 
sented their goods in your day?” Edith asked. 

“God forbid that I should say so,” I replied, 
“for there were many who did not, and they 
were entitled to especial credit, for when one’s 
livelihood and that of his wife and babies de- 
pended on the amount of goods he could dispose 


[Continued on page 89] 
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Retail Trade in the New York 
Metropolitan Area 


MANUEL KuNnNIS 


The recent Census figures have been analyzed by the writer who reveals some 
startling facts about the changes that are taking place in New York and its 
suburban districts. 


The census of retail trade for 1939, 
along with its predecessors, contains de- 
tailed facts about the sales in commu- 
nities with populations of 2,500 and 
more. From these figures it is possible 
to determine (1) the distribution of retail 
trade among the twenty-one trading 
areas of metropolitan New York and (2) 
the differences in the rate of increase 
since 1933. 


21 DISTRICTS SET UP 


The Census provides information 
about 130 towns, cities, and boroughs 
within the New York area. These were 
classified into twenty-one districts as 
follows: 


1. Manhattan Borough 

2. Brooklyn Borough 

3. Bronx Borough 

4. Queens Borough 

5. Richmond Borough 

6. Central Nassau—Hempstead, Floral Park, 
Garden City, Mineola, Williston Park, Westbury 

7. Southern Nassau—Freeport, Rockville 
Centre, Valley Stream, Lynbrook, Long Beach, 
East Rockaway, Cedarhurst, Malverne 

8. Northern Nassau—Glen Cove, 
Neck, Sea Cliff 

9. Yonkers District—Yonkers, Hastings-on- 
Hudson, Dobbs Ferry, Irvington 

10. Mount Vernon District—Mount Vernon, 
Bronxville, Tuckahoe 

11. New Rochelle District—New Rochelle, 
Port Chester, Mamaroneck, Rye, Larchmont, 
Pelham Manor, North Pelham 


Great 
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12. White Plains District—White Plains, 
Scarsdale, Pleasantville, Elmsford 

13. Ossining District—Ossining, North 
Tarrytown, Tarrytown, Croton-on-Hudson 

14. Lower Connecticut District—Stamford, 
Norwalk, Greenwich 

15. Hudson District—Jersey City, Bayonne, 
Union City, Weehawken (twp), North Bergen 
(twp), West New York, Guttenberg, Secaucus, 
Hoboken 

16. Bergen District—Englewood, Cliffside 
Park, Fort Lee, Palisades Park, Fairview, 
Tenafly, Leonia, Ridgefield, Edgewater, Closter 

17. Newark District—Newark, Irvington, 
Kearny, Belleville, Maplewood (twp), Nutley, 
Lyndhurst (twp), Harrison, North Arlington 

18. The Oranges—East Orange, Bloomfield, 
Montclair, Orange, West Orange, South Orange, 
Verona, Caldwell, Glen Ridge, and West 
Caldwell 

19. Elizabeth District—Elizabeth, Union 
(twp), Linden, Hillside (twp), Westfield, Rah- 
way, Roselle, Carteret, Roselle Park, and 
Garwood 

20. Hackensack District—Hackensack, Tea- 
neck (twp), Ridgefield Park, Bergenfield, Lodi, 
Bogota, Dumont, Hasbrouck Heights, Little 


Ferry, Maywood, Hillsdale, New Milford, 
Oradell 

21. Paterson District—Paterson, Passaic, 
Clifton, Garfield, Wood-Ridge, Rutherford, 


Ridgewood, Hawthorne, Wallington, Fairlawn, 
Prospect Park, Carlstadt, Haledon, Glen Rock, 
Totowa, East Paterson, Nordland Park, Para- 
mus, West Paterson, and North Haledon 


MOST OF THE RETAIL SALES OF THE 
METROPOLITAN AREA INCLUDED 


The combined population of these 130 
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TABLE 1. 


DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION AND OF Four MaIn CLASSES OF RETAIL SALES IN THE 


21 REGIONS OF THE NEW YORK METROPOLITAN AREA FOR THE YEARS 1939 anv 1940, 
EXPRESSED IN PER CENT OF THE WHOLE 


General 





Apparel Home 








Population Merchandise tores Furnishings Food 
District 1940 1939 1939 1939 1939 
Manhattan............... 18.0% 51.9% 54.3% 37.9% 18.6% 
Brooklyn................. 25.7 14.4 13.9 18.6 22.4 
I en i ect 13.3 3.3 ~ ef A 12.3 
RNS s Sovives 2 eeklas:. Stu 12.3 4.5 5.5 9.4 12.5 
a De 0.4 0.4 0.7 | re 
New York City total. ... 71.0 74.5 79.8 74.3 67.3 
Central Nassau County... 0.7 0.7 0.8 1.0 0.9 
Southern Nassau County . 0.9 0.4 0.6 0.7 0.3 
Northern Nassau County 0.2 0.1 0.1 0.1 1.6 
Yonkers District....... i 0.6 0.8 0.1 1.8 
Mount Vernon District. 0.8 0.4 0.5 0.8 1.2 
New Rochelle District. . . 12 0.9 1.3 0.9 1.8 
White Plains District..... 0.6 0.8 0.7 0.7 
Ossining District......... 0.3 0.1 0.1 0.2 0.6 
Lower Connecticut District. 0.8 0.8 1.1 1.0 1.4 
Hudson District..... 5:3 2.6 3.4 Pe 5.4 
Bergen District.......... 0.9 0.2 0.2 0.4 0.8 
Newark District......... 6.0 12.3 5.0 6.6 5.8 
Oranges District......... 2.4 1.1 | ie 4 aj 
Elizabeth District...... 2.4 1.2 0.9 1.9 r Be | 
Hackensack District... . bd 0.8 0.7 0.8 1.4 
Paterson District...... 3.7 2.6 2.8 4.1 3.6 
Total outside New York 
ees net 29.1 25.5 20.2 25.7 32.7 
Total Per Cent.......... 100.0 00.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Actual (000 omitted)...... 10,518 $534,716 $597 ,790 $211,781 $1, 284, 800 


communities of over 2,500 population is 
over ten and one-half millions; and this 
figure includes 89.2 per cent of the total 
population in the New York metro- 
politan area where the latter is defined 
as including the following: 


New York City proper 

In upstate New York: Westchester 
Rockland Counties 

In Long Island: Nassau County 

In Connecticut: Greenwich, Stamford, Dar- 
ien, Norwalk, and New Caanan townships 


Essex, 


and 


In New Jersey: Bergen, Hudson, 
Union, Passaic, Morris, Somerset, Middle- 


sex, and Morris Counties 


The 130 also account for 95.9 per cent 
of the general merchandise sales in the 
area, 96.6 per cent of the apparel sales, 
93.4 per cent of the home-furnishings 
sales, and 86.9 per cent of the food sales. 
Thus, the sales distribution and trends 
in the 21 groupings of communities may 
be taken as a reasonably accurate picture 
of the entire trading area. 


SUMMARY TABLES 


Table 1 shows the distribution of popu- 
lation, general merchandise store sales,! 


1 Department stores, variety stores, and dry goods 
stores. 
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TaBLE 2. DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION AND OF Four MAIN C1rassEs OF RETAIL SALES IN THE 21 
REGIONS OF THE NEW YORK METROPOLITAN AREA FOR THE YEARS 1930 
AND 1933, EXPRESSED IN PER CENT OF THE WHOLE 








' ot ae Home 
Population Merchandise lores Furnishings Food 
District 1930 1933 1933 1933 1933 

| SR Gp oe ere: 18.9% 54.5% 59.3% 42.3% 20.0% 
EY 6 0s 4 hes cae ke red 25.9 15.0 13.4 17.8 24.4 
ME Ae foes es ea beeen eek 12.8 2.9 5.0 8.4 12.6 
TCT TES TOL Tree eT ee 10.9 3.7 4.6 8.3 11.8 
Ne | ee 1.6 0.5 0.5 0.8 1.7 

New York City total............. 70.1 76.6 82.8 77.6 70.5 
Central Nassau County............. 0.5 0.6 0.4 0.7 0.7 
Southern Nassau County............ 0.7 0.5 0.5 0.4 0.3 
Northern Nassau County............ 0.2 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.3 
Workers District... 0 ssc eee 1:5 0.7 0.7 0.6 1.4 
Mount Vernon District............. 0.8 0.5 0.5 0.5 1.1 
New Rochelle District.............. Led 0.7 0.9 0.8 15 
White Plains District............... 0.5 0.7 0.6 0.7 1.0 
Ossining District.........  ........ 0.3 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.3 
Lower Connecticut District.......... 0.8 0.6 0.7 0.8 1.1 
Os 6.3 2.4 0.1 4.0 4.8 
Dewan WMT... . 0. iv ee eee 0.8 0.1 2.9 0.5 0.8 
Newark District.................... 6.6 11.2 oe 6.2 6.4 
By a0 0.9 0.8 Ls 2.8 
Elizabeth District.................. 2.4 14 0.9 1.8 a.0 
Hackensack District................ £1 0.7 0.4 0.7 1.4 
io te 3.8 2.4 2.4 3.0 3.1 

Total outside New York City...... 29.9 23.4 17.2 22.4 29.5 

fi OS ee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Actual (000 omitted)............... 9,896 $453,977 $387,816 $141,506 $1,008 , 708 


apparel store sales, home-furnishings 
store sales, and food store sales among 
the 21 districts. The population figures 
are for 1940 and the sales figures for 
1939. Table 2 presents similar data for 
1933, and Table 3 shows the changes in 
population from 1930 to 1940 and the 
changes in the several classes of retail 
trade from 1933 to 1939. 


DOMINANT DISTRICTS 


A careful study of these three tables 
reveals many points of great significance. 
There is space here to comment on a 
few only: 

The distribution of food store sales 
follows that of population very closely, 
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but people in the suburbs seem to eat 
more than those in the cities. 

In lines where the sales per cent is 
larger than the population per cent, it is 
clear (1) that customers are being at- 
tracted from other districts, (2) that 
there is more purchasing power per per- 
son, or (3) that both these factors are 
at work. 

In the case of Manhattan, the high 
per cents for general merchandise and 
apparel are doubtless caused primarily 
by the center’s ability to attract cus- 
tomers to these stores from all over the 
metropolitan area. Yet it is clear that 
Manhattan is gradually losing its pre- 
éminence in these two respects. With 
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TABLE 3. PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN EACH OF THE 21 REGIONS IN THE NEW YorK METROPOLITAN 
AREA IN SALEs OF Four Major Rerart Groups From 1933 To 1939 AND 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF THESE REGIONS IN POPULATION 1930-1940 





General Merchan- 
Population dise 
Region 1930-1940 1933-1939 
Manhattan............. +1.2 +12.1 
Brooklyn........... +5.4 +13.4 
Bronx.................. +10.2 +32.0 
Queens........ a Pee +20.3 +43.0 
Richmond.............. +10.1 —0.18 
Percentage change in 
New York City..... +7.6 +14.5 
Central Nassau County. +53.2 +36.3 
Southern Nassau County +35.6 —2.6 
Northern Nassau County +21.7 +20.4 
Yonkers District........  +5.5 —9.6 
Mt. Vernon District..... +9.2 +11.7 
New Rochelle District. . . +7.6 +47.8 
White Plains District.... +14.8 +39.7 
Ossining District........ +11.2 —2.7 
Lower Connecticut Dis- 
Rae cicccscaccss. $6% +68.0 
Hudson District....... . 6.6 +30.5 
Bergen District. . . .. +24.6 +57.4 
Newark District......... —1.6 +28.8 
Oranges District +2.5 +36.8 
‘Elizabeth District....... +4.5 +20.8 
Hackensack District..... +16.8 +40.4 
Paterson District........ +4.8 +27.9 
Percentage change out- 
side New York City. +41.5 +28.6 
Percentage change over 
previous Census....... +6.4 +17.2 


29 per cent of the population in the 
suburbs, these outlying areas account 
for over 25 per cent of both general mer- 
chandise and home-furnishings sales and 
over 20 per cent of apparel store sales. 

Newark, White Plains, Lower Con- 
necticut, and Central Nassau are the 
only other districts that enjoy sales per 
cents larger than population per cents. 
Like Manhattan, Newark attracts many 
people from outside; but White Plains, 
Lower Connecticut, and Nassau probably 
obtain their extra sales from the high in- 
come of the local population. 


Apparel Store 
Pe 


Home Furnishings Food Store Sales 
1933-1939 1933-1939 1933-1939 
+40.9 +34.1 +18.4 
+60.0 +56.6 +18.8 
+78.0 +37.4 +24.3 
+85.0 +88 .6 +35.2 
+43.8 +36.4 +6.4 
+47.8 +43.4 +22.1 
+265 .2 +130.2 +59.1 
+88.6 +163.7 +83.2 
+26.4 +22.6 +32.6 
+78.6 —77.4 +66.0 
+56.4 +175.9 +35.9 
+105.9 +66.4 +22.0 
+97 .3 +57.9 +42.7 
+00.9 +3.8 +50.0 
+138.0 +86.1 +64.8 
+82.0 +96.4 +31.4 
+159.2 —5.1 +18.7 
+46.2 +60.4 +16.4 
+129.4 +38.9 +23.8 
+46.5 +60.8 +12.2 
+201.9 +94.0 +26.9 
+77.3 +96.5 +46.0 
+80.0 +66.2 +31.5 
+48.5 +44.7 +27.4 


SPOTTY DISTRICTS 


Certain regions show great strength in 
certain lines and weaknesses in others. 
For example, Newark accounts for one 
eighth of the general merchandise vol- 
ume of the entire area but only one 
twentieth of the apparel store business, 
Paterson, Jersey City, and Queens are 
major centers for home-furnishings stores 
but are weak in general merchandise and 
apparel. The Bronx has few depart- 
ment and variety stores in view of its 
size. 
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SIGNIFICANT CHANGES 


Some significant changes have oc- 
curred during the past decade. Al- 
though Manhattan is holding its own in 
regard to population and food sales, it 
has suffered marked relative declines in 
the three other merchandise lines. For 
example, whereas in 1933 apparel stores 
in Manhattan enjoyed 59.3 per cent of 
the metropolitan area’s total, in 1939 the 
figure was down to 54.3 per cent. But 
the decline has not been as great for the 
City as a whole: thus, Queens has gained 
at the expense of Manhattan. 

Nassau County is forging ahead. 
Nassau, with 1.4 per cent of the popula- 
tion in 1930, had 1.8 per cent in 1940; 
and its apparel business increased from 
1.0 per cent in 1933 to 1.5 per cent in 
1939 and home furnishings from 1.2 per 
cent to 1.8 per cent. There does seem 
to be room in Nassau for greater depart- 
ment-store development, however. 

Westchester, with a slight increase in 
relative population, has shown a marked 
increase in apparel store sales. There 
seems to be keen rivalry between New 
Rochelle and White Plains. Although 
White Plains is about half as large as 
New Rochelle, it enjoys almost as much 
general merchandise and home-furnish- 
ings volume. But New Rochelle seems 
to be pushing ahead faster, showing a 
larger gain than White Plains in gen- 
eral merchandise, apparel, and home 
furnishings. 


LOCATIONS FOR BRANCH STORES 


The Oranges seem to have been some- 
what overrated. They are not holding 
their position in population or home fur- 
nishings, although they have increased 
their per cents of general merchandise 
and apparel business. 
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In New Jersey, Hackensack is making 
particularly good progress. Although 
not a wealthy community, it is making 
rapid gains in both population and per 
cent of total retail trade; it would seem 
a particularly good location for a branch 
of a popularly priced store. Other areas 
well suited to branches would seem to be 
Central and Northern Nassau, New 
Rochelle, the lower Connecticut area, 
and Queens. 





{Continued from page 84] 


of, the temptation to deceive the customer—or 
let him deceive himself—was wellnigh over- 
whelming. But, Miss Leete, I am distracting 
you from your task with my talk.” [Here the 
author has forecast self-service and informative 
labeling with governmental compulsion—as in 
the case of the Wool Labelling Law.] 

“Not at all. I have made my selections.” 
With that she touched a button, and in a mo- 
ment a clerk appeared. He took down her 
order on a tablet with a pencil which made two 
copies, of which he gave one to her, and enclosing 
the counterpart in a small receptacle, dropped 
it into a transmitting tube. ... 

“And is this merely a sample store? I see 
no clerks cutting off goods or marking bundles.” 

“All our stores are sample stores, except as 
to a few classes of articles. The goods, with 
these exceptions, are all at the great central ware- 
house of the city, to which they are shipped 
directly from the producers. We order from the 
sample and the printed statement of texture, 
make, and qualities. The orders are sent to 
the warehouse, and the goods distributed from 
there.” [Here is a direct prediction of Mont- 
gomery Ward’s sample stores. The system is 
also used by department stores for bulk merchan- 
dise.] 


The predictions made in the rest of the 
chapter are not as yet in practice but 
may be by the year 2000. Retailers 
might well read this book. It contains 
provocative ideas for today and to- 


morrow. 
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The Place of Salesmanship in the 
Retailing Curriculum 


WENDELL O. METCALF 


What emphasis should be placed upon a salesmanship course in the re- 
tailing curriculum? Should it be the most important course in the program 
or should it be relegated to second or third or even a lower position? 


Can salesmanship be taught effectively 
in schools? If it cannot, then the sub- 
ject has no place in the curriculum. Re- 
cently expressed opinions and possible 
future developments indicate that the 
status of the salesmanship course needs 
reviewing. 


RECENTLY EXPRESSED OPINIONS 


In a report on preémployment retail 
training, submitted by a committee from 
the Personnel Group of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, all courses 
in salesmanship were purposely omitted 
from the suggested curriculum because 
the retail executives surveyed were of 
the opinion that such courses could best 
be taught on the job.! It was felt that 
the schools placed too much emphasis 
upon salesmanship. 

Training directors’ criticisms of the 
setup and procedure in schools were 
ascertained by Alfred E. Brag in a survey 
described in the February 1940 issue of 
The Business Education World? In re- 
gard to the theory of salesmanship these 
training directors maintained that, as 
exemplified in most schools, the course 
was “too imaginative, too flowery and 


1“Revamping of Retail Training in Public Schools 
Urged,” The Journal of Business Education, XV, 1 (Sep- 
tember 1939), 25. 

2 Alfred E. Brag, “Pre-employment Retail Training,” 
The Business Education World, XX (February 1940), 


497-499. 


unrealistic for practical use in retail sell- 
ing.” It was believed that the schools 
would contribute more by providing gen- 
eral background information rather than 
stressing specific systems and _sales- 
manship. 

In an address entitled “Can Sales- 
manship Be Taught?’’ given at the 
January 1940 convention of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, it was 
concluded that, while basic courses about 
merchandise cculd be presented in the 
schools, the element of attitude in sales- 
manship could best be learned on the 
selling floor. The contention was that 
theory preceding or detached from prac- 
tice had a tendency to make selling per- 
formance mechanical, self-conscious, and 
superficial. In the discussion‘ following 
the address some disagreement was ex- 
pressed. For example, a knowledge of 
the theory of selling was regarded as 
definitely helpful to a salesperson in his 
review of the day’s successes and failures. 
An analysis of customer types was held 
to be of value. Furthermore, a well- 
developed salesmanship course was 
thought to provide the basis for more 

3 Orie W. Scherer, “Can Salesmanship Be Taught?” 
(New York: Personnel Group, Nationa! Retail Dry Goods 
Association, February 1940). 

4 Report of the Personnel Group Session held at the 


January Convention (New York: Personnel Group, 
National Retail Dry Goods Association, March 1940), 
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constructive and more clarifying dis- 
cussions. It was generally agreed, how- 
ever, that salesmanship should be taught 
in conjunction with actual selling ex- 
perience. 

In contrast to opinions that salesman- 
ship should not be offered in schools are 
those expressed recently in certain pub- 
lications for teachers. A paper, “Placing 
the Proper Emphasis on Salesmanship 
in a Retailing Curriculum,’” suggests 
that salesmanship should dominate the 
retailing course. In another article’ it is 
contended that if only one distributive 
subject can be offered by the schools it 
should be general salesmanship. Al- 
though the article speaks of general 
salesmanship rather than retail sales- 
manship the fact that such great empha- 
sis is placed upon the teaching of selling 
is significant. In addition to these there 
are articles discussing retail-training 
programs which suggest salesmanship or 
retail selling as an essential course in the 
retailing curriculum.’ 

Also, in interviews® with merchants a 
variety of opinions were heard. Some 
executives in large stores thought that 
salesmanship was the most important 

‘William J. Cunningham, “Placing the Proper Em- 
phasis on Salesmanship in a Retailing Curriculum,” 
Eastern Commercial Teachers Association, Fourteenth 
Yearbook, 1941, 141-146. 

®R. G. Walters, ‘Teaching Salesmanship,” Nation’s 
Schools, XXVI, 2 (August 1940), 45. 

7 See Edward Reich, “Core Courses in Distributive 
Occupations,’’ The Journal of Business Education, XVI, 7 
(March 1941), 19-20. 

Jack Milligan, ‘“‘A Long-term Retail Training Pro- 
gram,”’ The Business Education World, XX (June 1940), 
868-871. 

Milton Kappstatter, ‘‘A Proposed Retailing Curricu- 
lum,” The Journal of Business Education, XIV, 3 (No- 
vember 1938), 14-16. 

8 During the summer and early fall of 1941 the writer 
interviewed retail executives in three States and the 
District of Columbia regarding the teaching of retail sales- 
manship in schools. Various types of stores were visited 
as well as stores in metropolitan areas and in small towns. 


However, this is not considered a survey because the 
sample was inadequate. 
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course in retailing and that it could and 
should be taught in schools. However, 
more were inclined to think that basic 
facts about merchandise could be taught 
better in the schools and that salesman- 
ship, as a school subject, was less im- 
portant. If salesmanship were taught, 
more emphasis should be placed upon 
personal appearance, tactfulness, and 
the idea of service to the customer than 
upon “psychology and steps in a sale.” 
Some believed that it should not be 
taught in the schools and added that 
they did not know the best way to teach 
it themselves. From small-town store 
managers who were visited little definite 
opinion was forthcoming because the 
idea of the schools teaching retailing 
was new to those interviewed. 

It can be seen that a difference in 
opinion exists. However, most agree 
that some elements often included in a 
salesmanship course can be _ taught. 
From the standpoint of its place in the 
retailing curriculum the difference of 
opinion is chiefly concerned with whether 
the subject should be taught in the 
schools or in the stores. 


POSSIBLE FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS 


Self-service outlets. Not only do re- 
cently expressed opinions suggest that 
attention be directed to the place of 
salesmanship in the curriculum but pos- 
sible future developments indicate that 
an examination of this phase of the cur- 
riculum is desirable. For instance, what 
can the salesmanship course offer self- 
service outlets? From replies of several 
supermarket managers in the grocery 
field the answer is: “‘Absolutely nothing.” 
One manager claimed that he preferred 
inexperienced people, especially those 
who had not had previous experience in 
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a service store. The reason for this was 
that the latter employees had to be re- 
trained because they were inclined to 
discontinue stockwork or other duties 
and help customers. ‘This,’ he said, 
“is a waste of time.” 

On the other hand, some managers of 
variety stores of the five-and-ten type, 
which operate on a nearly self-service 
basis, were of the definite opinion that 
it was desirable for the schools to teach 
salesmanship. It was thought that 
schools could emphasize personal appear- 
ance, manners, and suggestion selling. 

One educator and former store man- 
ager expressed the opinion that regard- 
less of all teaching efforts only a small 
percentage of retail employees ever de- 
velop into excellent salespeople and that 
merchants, recognizing this fact, are 
seeking methods of distribution which 
will not require trained salespeople. 
This means further development of the 
self-service or “‘less-service”’ idea. 

With this trend toward mass selling 
what may happen to the teaching of 
salesmanship? 

Shorter hours. Another training di- 
rector suggested that the trend toward 
shorter hours in the retail field will influ- 
ence the preémployment training prob- 
lem. With fewer hours on the job in 
which instruction can be given trainees 
in the store, a greater burden must be 
borne by the schools. This might mean 
that if classwork in salesmanship is to be 
given at all it will become necessary for 
the schools to give it. 

The national emergency. Moreover, 
the national defense program is resulting 
in a greater turnover among retail sales- 
people, which makes it necessary to train 
many replacements and to train them 
quickly. This adds to the teaching load 


for stores or schools or both. Another 
outcome of the national emergency may 
be a retail labor shortage. In that 
event, more emphasis on salesmanship 
instruction may be required in order to 
maintain effective retail distribution; 
for, with the smaller number of sales- 
people, each person has greater need for 
adequate training. 

Period of inflation. On the other 
hand, during a period of war and postwar 
inflation increased attention to salesman- 
ship may be unnecessary. It has been 
observed? that among the changes which 
the depression years brought to retailing 
was an elimination of sole dependence 
upon buying and that selling has become 
a foremost principle. However, the pic- 
ture is again changing. Now it is re- 
ported that the United States no longer 
has a surplus economy and that the first 
business problem is no longer selling. 
Business men will become increasingly 
certain of markets for most things and 
the problem will be to find merchandise. 
In other words, the selling phase of re- 
tailing may decline in importance. 

How will these changes affect the 
teaching of salesmanship? 


LOCAL SITUATIONS 


While the consideration of outside fac- 
tors and viewpoints should not be over- 
looked, it must be acknowledged that 
the emphasis which should be placed 
upon the salesmanship course is, chiefly, 
a local problem. What may be taught 
in a class in retail salesmanship in San 
Francisco might seldom be touched upon 
in a retail salesmanship class of New 
York or Cleveland. It is undoubtedly 
true that what is needed by a retail 


*Edward Kahn, “This Changing Retail Picture,” 
Journal of Retailing, XII, 1 (April 1936), 18-20. 
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salesmanship class in one city or town 
may be quite different from what is 
needed in another locality. This sug- 
gests that the question may simmer down 
to one of nomenclature; and, if so, it can 
be argued that so long as the needs of 
each class are properly met, it makes 
little difference whether the course be 
called Salesmanship, Personal Regimen, 
Arithmetic and Penmanship Review, or 
“Glamour-Behind-the-Counter.” If the 
needs are being met, perhaps this view- 
point is satisfactory. 

But to be certain that the needs of the 
students and the community are being 
met is the crux of the matter. If these 
retailing needs receive better attention in 
the retail salesmanship course than they 
receive in any other place, then that 
course deserves first emphasis in the 
curriculum. However, if most of the 
needs of students and community can 
be filled more satisfactorily by other re- 
tailing subjects, probably no salesman- 
ship course should be offered. If such 
a course is offered, it should be given in 
conjunction with sales experience in a 
store. In this manner the needs of the 
class may be better crystallized through 
discussion of problems encountered by 
the students on the job and suggestions 
made by employers. When needs are 
better known it is easier to apply the 
proper emphasis to this part of the re- 
tailing curriculum. 


CONCLUSION 


To answer the questions suggested 
here is of prime importance to the per- 
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son responsible for a retail curriculum. 
Certainly one should not decide, without 
question, that selling is the most im- 
portant factor in retailing and that, con- 
sequently, a salesmanship course neces- 
sarily should receive the most time and 
effort. It is well to remember that only 
about half of those engaged in retail 
occupations are salesclerks,'° although it 
is true that the salesclerk’s job may be 
a steppingstone to other occupations in 
the retail field. 

Summary. To summarize briefly: re- 
cent opinions, gleaned from surveys, 
addresses, articles, and interviews indi- 
cate that consideration is being given to 
the place of salesmanship in the school 
retail-training program. An analysis 
shows no predominate opinion common 
to all. This unsettled status of the 
salesmanship course may be affected by 
any or all of the following: more mass 
selling, shorter hours for retail em- 
ployees, greater labor turnover and labor 
shortage caused by the national emer- 
gency, and an inflationary period. Ob- 
viously, a surveillance of current opinion 
and possible future developments must 
be accompanied by a study of the local 
situation in order to solve the problem 
for an individual school. In any event 
it is deemed wise to keep a finger on the 
pulse of changing conditions when en- 
deavoring to fit salesmanship into its 
proper niche in the retailing curriculum. 

10 See Dorothea de Schweinitz, Occupations in Retail 


Stores (Scranton: International Textbook Company, 
1937). 
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EXAMINATION ON TEXTILE MERCHANDISE 


Here is another of the examinations on different phases of retailing prepared by Myrtle Ann Kraft of the 
Huntington High School, West Virginia, and discussed by her in the April 1941 JouRNAL OF 
RETAILING. Eventually, the JOURNAL hopes to have a complete set available for distribution. 


The Textile Fibers 


Instructions: Write your name on this page now. 
Complete the following statements by writing in each blank space one word or name only. 
1. The chief fibers used in making cloth are , ‘ , and 
2. The fiber requiring the greatest care in dry chennai is 
3. Fibers may feel or to the touch, Raining x on their elasticity. 
4 
5 











. In judging the appearance of fibers we characterize them as or 
. Many fibers twisted together to be used in making cloth are called --———; while fibers twisted 
together to be used in sewing cloth are called 
6. Customers who want —-——— in fabrics want to use them for other things besides their immediate 
need. 
7. The amount of pounds pressure that a fiber will stand before breaking is known as 
8. If a fabric does not wrinkle readily it is said to have 
9. A new fiber of neither animal nor vegetable origin is called 














10. Countries producing more rayon than the United States are and ; 

11. The four kinds of rayon, according to process used, are : . , and 

12. The four stages in the life of a silkworm are ; . , and : 

13. There are four kinds of cotton, but —-——— cotton is produced in greatest quantity in the United 
States. 

14, In normal times, the country producing the most linen is —---—-, but —-———— has produced the 
finest. 

15. Si Ling Si is said to be the discoverer of the —-———— fiber. 

16. The fiber with the greatest resistance to age is 

17. The ————— sheep produces soft, fine, crimpy wool, toiun two to four inches in length. 

18. Rayon fiber chopped up for spinning is called —--——— fiber. 

19. Rayon yarns may be made dull by a process called , 

20. The animal fibers are and ; while the vegetable fibers are : , 








and ————. 
21. The country that is the largest producer of cotton is 
22. The fiber with the greatest elasticity and strength in relation to diameter 5 is 


23. Silk from unpierced cocoons is known as ————— silk; while that from pierced cocoons is known 
as ——— silk. 

24. Wool shorn from live sheep is termed ————— wool. 

25. Rayon is made from or 





26. Silk from worms that have fed on oak leaves is known as ————— silk. 
27. The name “rayon” was adopted as a generic term in 1937 after a ruling to that effect by the 





28. In normal times, the country importing the greatest amount of silk is —-———-; the greatest ex- 
porter of silk is - 
29. The two kinds of yarns made of wool are and 





30. A fine round elastic thread forms the core of a yarn called 


See page 96 for answers. 
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Book Reviews 


Consumer Education in the Schools, by 
H. A. Tonne. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1941, 365 pages. 


Professor Tonne’s book points out that thus 
far only feeble attempts have been made to 
educate the buying public in intelligent satisfac- 
tion of wants and needs. However, he feels 
that the future will bring with it fast progress 
in this field as evidenced by the growth of in- 
dependent groups working for consumer educa- 
tion and by Government action in the field. 

He states that the aims of consumer educa- 
tion are threefold: (1) to encourage wise buying, 
(2) to improve money management; and (3) to 
increase sound selection. To realize these ob- 
jectives, he would build a program for consumer 
education around several major topics, such as 
study of consumer goods and services, considera- 
tion of buying problems and finance, survey of 
the Government’s relation to consumers, and an 
evaluation of consumers’ organizations and of 
the consumer himself. 

These subjects, Dr. Tonne feels, are best 
handled through the discussion-demonstration 
approach, reénforced with authoritative lectures. 

WILLIAM CARMELL 


Distributive Education, by Kenneth B. 
Haas. New York: Gregg Publishing 
Company, 1941, 310 pages. 


Kenneth B. Haas, who is Special Agent for 
Distributive Education in the United States 
Office of Education, has written a comprehensive 
text for people whose interests lie in the field of 
distributive education. 

The subjects handled are: training on the 
secondary-school level, codperative part-time 
training, adult extension programs, part-time 
and evening classes, organization and adminis- 
tration practices, and teacher-training programs. 

Each subject is treated thoroughly. Promo- 
tional procedures in organizing programs, selec- 
tion of students, development of curriculum, 
selection of subject matter, testing programs, 
and evaluating procedures are some of the 
factors that are discussed in the development of 
each subject. 

The appendix contains thirty-five pages of 
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practical material, such as codperative training 
contracts, rules and regulations for student 
employees, an outline in merchandising and re- 
tail selling, instruction units for trainees, rating 
scales, store report blanks, a weekly report 
blank, and a variety of other aids. 

The book should be a guide and a source of 
reference material to those who wish to advance 
professionally in the distributive-education field. 

A. W. 


Textbook of Salesmanship (Third revised 
edition), by Frederic A. Russel and 
Frank H. Black. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1941, 581 pages. 


Those familiar with the earlier edition of 
Russel’s Textbook of Salesmanship will be pleased 
to learn that a new third edition has recently 
been published. The new book is up-to-date 
and complete with new chapters added on the 
historical development of salesmanship, types of 
selling activities, prospecting, and knowledge of 
sales personality. Old chapters have been re- 
vised so that the entire book reflects the latest 
and most modern thought on the subject. 

The book of course deals with sales strategy 
and technique as applied basically to contact 
selling. The authors, however, devote one 
chapter to retail selling and give throughout 
the book many examples taken from retail-store 
experiences. 

Students of retail selling could definitely 
benefit from reading this comprehensive book. 
The subject matter is both complete and in- 
terestingly presented. 

oa. 


Effective Advertising, by Harry Walker 
Kepner. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1941, 573 pages. 


Although Effective Advertising is intended as 
a basic text for the first-year course in advertis- 
ing, the book might well serve as a reference 
book for business men also. It merits a wide 
reading by those who prepare and those who 
purchase advertising, as well as by students. 
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Few books on general advertising have drawn 
more fully on the tested advertising methods 
of numerous business organizations. The book 
is crammed with examples of successful and un- 
successful advertisements for the same products, 
with explanations of the reasons for success or 
failure. 

Effective Advertising wisely goes beyond the 
limits of a mere technical treatise. Like most 
advertising books, it discusses in three of its 
six parts The Product, The Media, and The Ad- 
vertisement. In addition, however, two other 
sections are devoted to The Consumer and to 
Testing and Coérdinating Advertising. These 
sections, in particular, merit the careful reading 
of both the practitioners and the students of 
advertising. 

C. M. E. 


Advertising Procedure (third edition), by 
Otto Kleppner. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1941, 619 pages. 


Those who know Otto Kleppner’s A dvertisin& 
Procedure will not be surprised that it now enters 
its third edition. The first two editions went 
through twenty printings, with the result that 
more copies of this book were sold—to practi- 
tioners, teachers, and students—than of any 
advertising book ever published. This large 
sale is the most eloquent testimonial that can 
be given to Advertising Procedure. 

Mr. Kleppner’s third edition retains the gen- 
eral structure of the two former editions, but it 
restates the procedures of advertising in the 
light of newer methods, media, and techniques 
that have been developed. Accordingly, several 
new chapters have been added that make Ad- 
verlising Procedure even more complete and 
up-to-date, although the length of the book has 
been only slightly increased. Especially im- 
portant is a second chapter on Radio, which also 
includes Television; a chapter on Copy Testing; 
two new chapters on Campaigns; a chapter of 
the Economic Aspects of Advertising; and an 
appendix on Federal Laws Affecting Advertising 
in the ‘‘last word.” 

C. M. E. 


Room Make-up, by Gladys Miller. New 
York: Doubleday, Doran and Com- 
pany, 1941, 301 pages. 


The decorating problems of the average and 
low-income consumer are concerned with 
homely details like windows, walls, floors, and 
furniture—neither antique nor “period.” Prac- 
tical questions are answered in this easily read, 
yet comprehensive book that allows for imagina- 
tion and individuality. 

As lecturer, author, consultant, Home Fur- 
nishings editor of Mademoiselle magazine, and a 
member of the staff of New York University 
School of Retailing, Miss Miller knows both 
consumers and manufacturers, and how both are 
intelligently meeting living problems for the 
person of low income. Fine art at last is wisely 
included as part of the decoration. A chapter 
on Magicians of Decorating gives new ideas on 
the use of color. A handy digest at the end of 
each chapter helps the reader find the informa- 
tion he wants quickly. 

B. G. C. 


Answers to Examination in Textile Merchandise 
appearing on page 94 

. cotton, linen, wool, silk, rayon 

. Tayon 

. limp, springy 

. bright, dull 

yarn, thread 

. versatility (or serviceability) 

. tensile strength 

. resiliency 

. nylon (or vinyon) 

. Germany, Japan 

. viscose, cellulose-acetate, nitro-cellulose, 
cuprammonium 

. egg, worm, pupae, moth 

. upland 

. Russia, Belgium 

. silk 

. linen 

. merino 

. staple 

. pigmentation 

. wool, silk; cotton, linen, rayon 

. United States 

. nylon 

. reeled, spun 

. fleece 

. cotton liners, wood chips 

. wild 

. Federal Trade Commission 

. United States, Japan 

. carded and combed or woolen and worsted 

. Lastex 
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